“The Marchand creation 


Les gars de 


PES 


These are the three 
hundred Lapalme guys. 
They are unemployed 
postal truck drivers. Every 
day since October 14, 
1970, they have driven 
from Montreal to Ottawa 
and back again to protest 
their firings and loss of 
their union through 
actions of the federal 
cabinet. They intend to 
get back those jobs and 
their union. They are 
Ottawa's most insistent 
visitors, 

In this month’s issue of. 
the East Coast Worker (on 
pages 4 and 5) there are 
two stories about working 
class struggles in Quebec. 
One is on the Lapalme 
guys. The other is on the 
lockout of employees of 
LaPresse, the largest 
French language daily in 
Montreal. This lockout has 
led to huge demonstra- 


of a general strike in 
Quebec. 

Both struggles provide 
us with militant examples 
for our own fight in the 
Maritimes. 
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What about wage pa rity? 


“eens shutdown in Ontario 


comin 


BY STEVE HART 


“Great news for Amherst and tne 
province as a whole.” — Gerry Regan. 

“A firm step forward for the Amherst 
area.” — Roger Bacon, MLA for Cumber- 
land. 

“We are moving in the right direction.” 
— Norman Mansour, mayor of Amherst. 

“A fresh wind blowing.” — a Chronicle 
-Herald editorial. 

This is all that the people of Nova 
Scotia have heard since the announce- 
ment was made November 10 that 
Aerovox Canada Ltd. was shutting down 
its plant in Hamilton, Ontario and moving 
to Amherst. 

Here's the “fresh wind.” Aerovox, an 
American-owned company, is on the skids 
in Hamilton. Five years ago, 300 em- 
ployees worked for Aerovox. Now in 
November 1971, there are 68 workers, 
mainly women, producing components 
for radios, televisions and fluorescent 
lighting. Sales for the total Aerovox 
operation have dropped by $8.5 million 
between 1966 and 1970. Markets in 
Canada are dwindling, according to 
company vice-president Paul MacPhee. 

SAME PRODUCTION 


FOR LOWER WAGES 
So the company is coming to Amherst 


to get the same production for lower 
wages. “MacPhee is making no bones 
about moving to Nova Scotia for low 
wages and to get away from a union. 
contract,” said Jim Brown, business agent 
for local 520 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(UE) which represents the Hamilton em- 
ployees of Aerovox. 


Many of those women made over 
$3.00 ‘per hour (including the piece-rate 
earnings) with top wages set at $3.78 
per hour. In Amherst, wage rates are 
expected to be in line with the $1.25 
per hour paid at General Instruments in 
Sydney.. 


“MINI GENERAL INSTRUMENTS” 


It’s really another “mini General 
instruments” we are getting. Low wages. 
Weak union or no union. Constant threat 
of shutdown with no compensation. (The 
Hamilton employees are not even getting 


still 


into 


Aerovox has 
“welfare case” for a long time. After 
buying out the Canadian-owned Polymet 
Corporation in 1937, Aerovox received 
major contracts for war materials during 
World War Two. 5% of its production is 


1965, the Defense Research Board has 
been footing half the bill for research 


product of Aerovox remains capacitators 
(condensers) for radar, radios, televisions 


and telephones. . 
In the late 1960's, the bubble burst. 


g to NS for low wages | 


been a government 


and the women of Aerovox will have a 
hard time finding new jobs. 

It is their plight which Nova Scotia 
politicians are crowing over. “‘It is a cause 
for concern when the federal government 
uses taxpayers money to subsidize an- 
American company in its move to a low 
wage area,” said Jim Brown of UE. 

“We would point out that the move 
by Aerovox is a glaring example of 
Canadian workers’ livelihood being 
destroyed at the whim of corporate de- 
cisions being made in a foreign country,” 
he continued. 


supplying military demands. Since 


thin-film microcurcuitry. The main 


severance pay for the shutdown.) No day 
care centres or maternity leave for the 
work force which will be 85% women. 
And the profits from the operation will 
be shipped out to the shareholders in 
the United States. 

It’s this kind of “new industry” which 
local politicians and the press like to 
wrap up in a flashy package and label 
“development.” 

Paul MacPhee of Aerovox has promis- 
ed that 90 new jobs will eventually open 
up in Amherst. However, he says it will 
take 2 to 3 years to reach that total. By 
June 1972, when the plant is scheduled 
to open, 35 to 45 workers will be on the 
payroll. 

The company will occupy a $673,000 
plant on 10 acres in the Amherst In- 
dustrial Park. They received a $236,000 
grant from the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion to help them move. 

“It was the icing on the cake,” said 
MacPhee. The icing is paid with our tax 
money; the cake is low wages, low taxes 
and the low cost of land in Amherst. 


More and more of the Hamilton em- 
ployees were laid off. Last month, an- 
nouncement was made of the shutdown. 

It will mean that the Aerovox em- 
ployees — many with 18 to 35 years of 
work at the plant — will be on the streets 
in late spring. They will get only the 
meagre benefits of a weak pension plan 
and no severance pay. Ontario is having 
its own share of layoffs and shutdowns 


z 


runaway plant 


Both UE and Hamilton Mayor Vic 
Copps sent protest telegrams to DREE 
minister Jean Marchand. But they only 
made Marchand angry. 

“| am trying to create jobs, not 
destroy them,” he snapped in the House 
of. Commons November 11. 

eS 


See “Aerovox” Page 2 
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Drury again say 
no wage parity 


Fifx 


BY MARTIN LANGILLE | 


The Halifax Citizens’ Health Union has begun a cam- 

paign aimed at forcing a clean-up of the rat problem 
in Halifax. Why? Because there are between 2 and 5 
million rats in the Metro area. Because half of them 
are carrying disease-producing bacteria which can cause 
food poisoning, jaundice, hemmorrhages and meningitis. 
And because this problem is allowed to continue only 
through the ignorance and negligence of City officials 
and health authorities. 
» In one Halifax home, parents have to stay awake 
every night to protect their children from rats. Another 
woman reported coming home one night and finding a 
huge rat curled up on the bed where her baby was 
sleeping. Conditions such as these have prompted a 
number of citizens, including 2 members of the East 
Coast Socialist Movement, to form the Citizens’ Health 
Union and begin the “Stop the Rats” campaign. 

The rat problem is a major concern for many people 
in Halifax. But what concerns citizens, particularly 
workers, does not necessarily interest City officials. 
City Council, for instance, will spend months debating 
where Ralph Medjuck should put a new apartment 


“Why should east coast dockyard workers get less pay than those on the west 
coast? That’s just like saying Nova Scotia people should be poorer than people in 
Ontario,” said one Halifax dockyard worker. 

In fact, that is exactly what the government /s saying with its differential wage 
policies. Treasury Board president Bud Drury made the government's policy quite 
clear in the House of Commons last month. 

Despite all their fancy plans for regional development, they will do nothing to 
increase wages in the area. Quite the opposite. 

“In the interests of fairness and equity, the government is proceeding to estab- 
lish relativity between government rates of pay and local and regional rates.” 

In other words, where regional rates are higher, the government will pay the 
same. But where regional rates are low, as in the Maritimes, the government will go 
along with it. 

It is this policy that Nova Scotia dockyard workers have been fighting for years. 
The men went on strike in the spring of 1971 to stop the government from in- 


creasing the wage gap which would only place them further behind dockyard 


Equality the government calls it. Equality between low paid private workers and 
low paid government employees. Not exactly the solution the dockyard workers 
were thinking of. ; S 

In a heated confrontation over the 1966 contract, dockworkers presented a 
brief to Ottawa to back their demands for equal pay for equal work. 

The strike repeated the demands made in 1966 and in many previous years, 
The government's policy of pegging dockyard wage rates to the “prevailing rates” 
of private employees in the area is far from new — it dates back to 1935. 


WAGE DISPARITY IS NOT EFFICIENT 


Dockyard workers showed that government explanations of wage differentials 
were only excuses. While the-government said it “must conduct the people’s 
business efficiently and economically”, the workers were quick to show that they 
were doing just the opposite. 

“Low wages can mean high labour costs when they force men to leave the job 
after expensive training. And low wages can lead to low productivity when they 
make it difficult to attract and hold high quality workers.” 

The policy of wage differentials reinforces the problems which keep Nova 
Scotia poor. About 50% of the skilled workers trained at the dockyards leave the 
area to find higher paying jobs. Then the government must pour more money into 
training and must import skilled tradesmen from Europe. 

The government willingly continues to pour money into these programs but 
refuses to raise workers wages and break this cycle. In the contract negotiations of 
1971 the government offered Halifax men an average increase of 27%, while BC 
workers were offered 42c. A strike managed to decrease the difference, but east 
coast workers still fell behind 10% more. And they continue to receive lower over- 
time pay and smaller shift premiums than their west coast cou nterparts. 

These actions affect far more workers than just government employees. The 
governments policy of wage differentials is a part of the dévelopment policies 
which keep Nova Scotia poor. 


GOVERNMENT HELPS KEEP AREA WAGES LOW 


Although the government claims that it is only following the example of other 
employees in the wages it pays, it is really doing much more. The dockyard con- 
tract is held up as a model when shipyard employees bargain with Hawker Siddley. 
Government low wages are used to keep area wage low. 

The government is not just the innocent follower it claims to be. While it is 
willing to lay out millions of dollars to attract industry to Nova Scotia, it is not 
willing to take the step of raising its employees wages, which would raise the in- 
comes of all Nova Scotians. 

People who were really interested in the development of the Maritimes stood 
up strongly for higher wages for Nova Scotians, But several local politicians came 
out looking pretty shabby. During the 1971 dockyard strike Premier Regan*gave 


his verbal support to the principal of equal pay for equal work. He did that too in 
1966 — but he was quick to add that this did not mean that he would enter the 


$ 


fight along with the workers. In fact, Gerry and Bob Stanfield (could the fact that 


his family operates one of the lowest paid factories in Nova Scotia make any 


difference?) were the only two people asked to sign the dockworkers brief to z 


Ottawa in ‘66 who refused to do so. 


. anti-rat campaign begins- 
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STOP THE RATS 


Citizen’s Health Union 


building that most people can’t afford to live in. But it 
will not even consider the rat problem which poses a 
daily threat to hundreds of Halifax citizens. 

The City will claim that it has no money for an 
effective rat control program. But when it comes to 
putting down workers, City Council can produce more 
money than King Midas. In its latest effort, the Council 
has come up with $18,300 a year for a New York 
“labour relations officer’’ to help keep the lid on Halifax 
workers. The appointment has the blessing of City 
Manager, Cyril Henderson, who led last spring’s assault 
against the civic workers’ strike. Henderson’s salary, by 
the way, would just about cover the cost of a good rat 
control program — if our money were being used to 
eliminate rats rather than support them. i 

The first, and perhaps the biggest part of the anti-rat 
campaign in Halifax will be the struggle to make City 
officials responsible to the majority of the citizens — 
the workers, unemployed and other low-income people 
whose needs and interests are now being ignored. This 


with offers of $1.25 an hour jobs. 
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So the “Marchand creation” has 
brought us less than 100 jobs, jobs which 


famous Hustler Corporation in Cape 


hopes” and “fresh winds.” 
There you have it. Unemployment is 


the province. Local plants are shutting 
down. Foreign companies are coming in 


is the reason for the Citizens’ Health Union. 


S| ACrOVOX onra: 


All the local politicians and business- 
men do is stand on the sidelines and 
could disappear in a few years as happen- cheer. They have done precious little to 
ed with Clairtone or Pyrominerals in develop this province for the benefit of 
Sydney. Or jobs that could never amount Nova Scotians. They have become weak, 
to anything as happened with the in- fawning servants for outside capitalists. 
At a press conference announcing the 
Breton and with so many other “great ^erovox move, Gerry Regan said with a 
Straight face, “Whenever a new industry 
such as this settles in an area, every facet 
soaring. Our young people are leaving of the local economy is affected, even 

down to the corner grocery store. 

The corner grocery store is about how 
far the Amherst Aerovox employees will 
get to spend their paycheck. 


Cross word 
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ACROSS 


1. A traditional maritime beer gone Upper 
Canadian 

6. The only strike the Nova Scotia government 
has ever supported 

& “For what force on earth is weaker 

the feeble strength of one?” — 

9. How capitalists get profits from the workers 
10. Lousy wages make this essential for wait- 
resses 

11. A kind of trout, or what’s left of the 
Mulgrave fish plant 

12. Flower, or coloured part of eye 

14, Regan’s new ocean payground 

16. Heavy water — a fine of fish 

17. The worker produces more than he 

18. Therefore 

19. Like, similar 

21. Better known as sweat shops 

24, What the boss says when you ask him for a 
raise 

26. Would desert a sinking ship, or cross a 
picket line 

27. Cut, chop 

28. Printers measurement 

29. One of the few things workers get more 
than their share of 


industry that makes him like 


IR Santa Claus 


is sweet but the conditions are 


sweat 

36. A collection of funny stories 
about the boss 

37. Typical weather condition 
for fishermen 


38. The fishermen the 
fish; the company the 
profit 
39. Who is the boss? 

DOWN 


1. Workers reply to 24 across 
2. Household task 

3. Customs 

4, Right 
5. A bad working condition for 
women at General Instruments 
6. Colour of the stripe down a 
scab’s back 

7. Regan uses grants and tax 
exemptions as to attract 
foreign industry 

11. What separates the boss 
from the workers 

13. What strikes do to company 
profits 

15. How you feel after.a hard 
day at work 

20, What we’re likely to face if 
wages get any skimpier 

22. Lumberman’s plot of wood 
land 

23. Our ‘friend’ to the south 
who put the workers in the deep 
freeze 

24, New 

25. Those who get rich off the 
backs of the workers 

26. ” is our leader, we 
shall all be screwed” 

27. Belonging to him 

30. In the middle 

31. Forms of support 

32. Attempt 

34. On your slim wages, the boss 
gets . 
37. shall not be moved 


ke 33. The — that Gerry Regan gives to foriegn ANSWERS PAGE 6 
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“There’s a 
conspiracy 
at Olands” 


“Sid cracked up! He was really 
angry. He said that there was a con- 
spiracy going on here.” This was how 
one of the workers described Sidney 
Oland’s (plant manager) reaction when 
the men refused to work an extra 
shift at Oland’s Brewery in Halifax. 

The November issue of East Coast 
Worker reported that lay-offs would 
take place at Oiands. Thirteen men 
were laid off on November 13 and 
about four or five others quit shortly 
before that, knowing that they would 
be laid off. The men warned that 
production could not be maintained 
with fewer workers. 

The brewery boys were right. Even 
before the lay-offs, work was cut back. 
One shift worked 32 hours instead of 
40; men were not called in to work as 
often as usual; and finally the force 
was cut by about twenty. Obviously, 
beer production fell. No sooner were 
the guys laid off then they were called 
back again. About a week later the 
men were told to work an extra shift 
on a Saturday. 

A meeting was called and all men 
refused to work the next day except 
two or three. Most men never want to 
work on Saturday but some wanted 
to see the company suffer for laying 
off the thirteen guys and causing 
others to quit. 

The company called an emergency 
meeting with the union executive and 
Sid Oland passed out copies of the 
Olands article in the East Coast 
Worker. Sid claimed that this “propa- 
ganda” was part of the “conspiracy”. 
He warned that he would find out who 
gave the information. 

Within a matter of dan, the 
company has had to chang 


the bosses have had to compromise. 
They have guaranteed steady work for 
the regulars up until Christmas; they 
hired many temporary workers; and 
they even promised to leave two men 
on the trucks instead of one as they 


had planned. 
But things are not all rosy at 
Olands. Men are still being movea 


from one area to another and often 
not getting the proper pay; the 
company is giving some men a great 
deal of difficulty with their pensions, 
and after all this the company is now 
talking about lay-offs after Christmas. 

A small show of strength and unity 
by the men at Olands reminded the 
company that workers make the beer 
and not managers and productivity 


| its tune. | 
‘| With a shortage of beer at the brewery, Y 
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BY LESLIE MACDONALD 


There are restaurants in Nova Scotia 
which cater to the Regans and the Camer- 
ons and the Duchemans. Then there are 
those where the working man or woman 
can get a warm-up on a cold day or dinner 
after work. But whether the meal costs 
$10.00 or $1.29, the waitress who serves 
it faces pretty. much the same low wages 
and the same rotten conditions. 

It’s not unusual for a waitress to do 
two or three jobs. In many restaurants 
the owner won't hire a cashier, and will 
only pay a dishwasher for the rush hours. 
“You never get a real lunch break,” says 
one woman. “He (the owner) yells ‘cash’ 
and you have to go running, even if its 
your break. And he still takes time off 
from your pay.” 

Whether you do three jobs or one, pay 
is low — at the fancy restaurants, the 
simple ones, and even the union shops. 
Most employers consider the minimum 
wage a maximum — and the Nova Scotia 


- government helps make women a good 


bargain. The minimum wage for women 
is $1.20, 15c below the minimum for 
men, and the lowest wage for women 
anywhere in Canada. 

“The only time we ever get a raise 
is when the law changes. ~t'’s not even a 


matter of doing less work or easier work. 
If there’s a guy washing dishes he gets 


$1.35 — but we have to do it along with 
serving customers and taking cash, all for 
$1.20.” 

Higher wages are crucial for waitresSes. 
“You can't support yourself, not to 
mention children, on $40 a week. Often 
you work up to 60 hours a week — and 
get no extra for overtime. There's no 


ganres tate off — some of the c 


ae women a work split shifts (a 
great gimmick to cut labour costs) things 
are even worse. “I work 12- 3 and 6- 12, 
and it takes up your whole day. There’s 
mo time to do your housework or play 
with your kids or have any life of your 
own,” another waitress explained. 

The restaurant business is the largest 
employer of unskilled (female or cheap) 
labour. Cheap labour is crucial to restaur- 
an* owners because they depend more 
heavily on labour than machines for in- 
creased profits. 

Most factories can modernize their 
equipment and speed up production, so 
that one worker can produce twice as 
much as he did a few years ago. 

But waitresses, like other service 
workers, can’t be replaced by machines, 


than they already have been. So restaur- 
ant owners have two ways of keeping 
profits high — raise prices and keep wages 
low 

1ips are important in this process. 
Like piecework or productivity bonuses, 
tips give a waitress a chance to make a 


_ decent salary — if she works like a dog. 


So many waitresses work extra tables on 
the chance of making something extra. 
This often forces competition among 
weitresses for the best sections or shifts, 


wed zs beining the ompioyer to cut 


We really depend on the tips,” 
one woman. “But we have no say when 
the owner raises the prices. lt usually 
means we get less tips — and of course we 
never get more pay — so it’s just the 
owner who comes out ahead. We lose, 
and the customer loses too.” 

‘We need to get together’, many 
waitresses say. ‘‘But we need a union for 
all restaurants, and we need one that will 
really help us get the things we need.” 
Two unions, the Hotel, Restaurant and 
Bartenders International Union and the 
Bakery and Confectionary Workers Union 
have organized waitresses in Nova Scotia. 
But although both have been in the 
province for over 10 years, between them 
they have only organized 7 restaurants. 

In the few restaurants which they have 


Said 


Low pay. lousy conditions 
the rule for waitresses 


much. The unions have insured that 
owners abide by government regulations. 
And they've gained sick leave (six days a 
year), holidays with pay, lunch breaks 
‘when possible’ and a guaranteed day off. 

But they haven't changed the low 
wayes, the split shifts or the unequal pay 
between men and women which are the 
key grievances of most waitresses, And 
they haven't gained maternity leave with 
pay or pressured for free child care 
during working hours, which are primary 
needs of ie. „women, a8 giin to 


“Even ii in het union we're ond rate.’ 
one waitress explained. At the Cameo 
(organized by the Hotel, Restaurant 
Workers Union) waitresses.get $1.20 and 
waiters get $1.45. “All the big shots in 
the union are men, and they don’t seem 
to care about the problems of women.” 

Most waitresses want a union which 
will work with them to improve con- 
ditions both on and off the job. Their 
most frequent demands are for higher 
wages, equal pay, a say in scheduling 
shifts and days off, and in determining 
menus and prices. They want maternity 
pay, free child care, and an end to the 
laws which deny women equal rights. 

“We're always on the bottom, with 
the bosses, with the government, and 


plans. Don’t let them forget it guys. 


and they can’t be speeded up any more 


organized, 


A reply to Eamon Park 


BY LARRY KATZ AND ALAN STORY 


The time: November 6 and 7. The place: the union 
hall of Sydney Local 1064 USW. The purpose: a first 
attempt at a rank and file educational. The participants: 
50 committeemen from the steel plant. The invited 
guests: the two writers of this article and the national 
officials of the United Steelworkers. 

That’s what was supposed to happen. A weekend of 
education and discussion. But to the dismay of many, 
and: in absolute contradiction to the progressive in- 
tentions of the 1064 conference organizers, the national 
office of the Steelworkers sent down its heaviest political 
artillery to turn the session into an assault on the East 
Coast Worker and progressive trade unionists. 

The whole gang was there and they made sure they 
controlled the conference lectern from start to finish. 
These globetrotters — assistant director Eamon Park, 
Gower Markle and Ken Valentine from the education 
department, and Paul LePage, sub district officer and 
president of the New Brunswick Federation of Labour — 
always seem to appear when workers are attempting to 
get organized or are in the midst of a militant strike. 

But it was the last session that proved most im- 
portant. The four men from the national office, in an 
obviously planned attack, assailed the Fast Coast 


men. They called the paper a “rag” and told the steel- 
workers that the paper is filled with “lies”. Its purpose, 
along with the United Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union, (UFAWU) is to “divide the labour movement”. 
Their other major points were: 
— That Eamon Park, and leading people in the 
CLC, did not, as we have printed, work to smash 
the UFAWU during the fishermen strike and after- 
ward support the raid by the Canadian Food and 
Allied Workers Union. On the contrary, Park said, 
“1 came down here at the request of the Minister 


of Labour to try and settle the matter and help 


the fishermen”. 
— The September story on how Eamon Park came 


down and betrayed the Trenton Steelworkers 
during their strike,with Hawker Siddeley was ab- 
solute fabrication and “a liable to this union”. 
— The general content of the paper is garbage and 
‘all. this stuff about workers’ control and rank- 
and-file militancy is a lot of bunk”. 

The East Coast Socialist Movement, as anyone who 
reads the paper can easily see, is not out to divide the 
labour movement. Remove people from power like 
Eamon Park, Donald MacDonald and others of similar 
persuasion — yes! But we see that as one necessary step 


conditions haven't changed 


with the unions. But we're not going to 
stay there for long.” , 


In reference to the Trenton strike, we suggest that 
there is only one way to find out the truth about what 
Park did. The steelworkers in Sydney should get together 
with the men from Trenton Local 1231. Not only will 
they discover, as some already know, that we printed the 
truth, but also closer bonds between the two locals can 
be made. 

Regarding the fishermen’s strike, we repeat what is 
already common knowledge to large numbers of Nova 
Scotians — it was people like Eamon Park and Donald 
MacDonald of the CLC who actively helped to crush the 
fishermen and fought tooth and nail against their getting 
the union of their choice. Again, ask the fishermen. 

We did not reply to these charges on the conference 
floor. We would like to state briefly why we didn’t. We 
are prepared to defend what we wrote about Trenton, 
the UFAWU or any other subject. But, at the con- 
ference, the national office had put us in a weak 
position. They controlled the session and the lectern. 
They had set us up for a kill. We were invited guests. 
Our position was to “attack when the enemy is weak 
and withdraw when it is strong. "Moreover, we felt that, 
in this situation, if anyone was to challenge their lies, 
it should be the steelworkers. To some extent this was 
done. For example, Gordon (Gramps) Kiley, executive 
member of 1064 told Paul LePage, “you say the East 
Coast Worker is printing a lot of tripe, well 1 think you 


Worker. Eamon Park and Paul LePage were the hatchet in Bose about real working class unity. have been talking tripe all weekend.” 
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BY ALAN STORY 


Few can predict it. There is often no 
timetable. It happens suddenly. The 
working class strikes back and fights with 
a determination and a tenacity that 
knows no limits. 

In March 1970, the Canso Strait fisher- 
men tied up the boats and announced 
that they ahd had enough. “We want a 
union, we want the UFAWU.” What 
followed were long months of demon- 
Strations, of arrests, of sympathy wild- 
cats by construction workers and miners, 
and a near general strike. 

At about the same time in Quebec, the 
federal government decided to break a 
union of militant postal truck drivers. 
The drivers virtually controlled postal 
trucking and had won victory after 
victory against employers. On April 1, 
1970, the contract of G. Lapalme Inc. 
to deliver mail by truck in Montreal was 
cancelled and 450 employees were on the 
streets with no jobs, no union, no senior- 
ity and no future. All they had was a 
determination to stick together and 
fight in the finest traditions of the work- 
ing class. 

The day before the Lapalme contract 
ran out, Marcel Pepin, president of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
told them, ““At stake is your human 
dignity and your freedom of choice as 
union men to belong to whatever union 
you want. You will have to decide 
whether to crawl before the cruelty of 
Ottawa or to stand up as the true men 
you are.” 

They decided to stand up. And so 
began the struggle of “les gars de La- 
palme” (the Lapalme boys) which con- 
tinues today, 18 months later. 

Really, the story begins back in the 
early 1950’s. In 1952, Rodrique Turcotte, 
a Montreal businessman, got the con- 
tract to deliver mail by truck in the city. 
His company was called Rod Services 
Ltd. 

Turcotte became a close friend of 
cabinet ministers and many enjoyed 
kunting with machine guns from halcop, 
: in 
“the Laurentians. Every year, without 
calling public tenders, Rod got the truck- 
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BY BARB HARRIS 


“All over there’s the same contempt, 
the same idea that the worker is an in- 
strument of production which can be 
thrown into the streets like an old 
machine.” 

That was the comment of Louis La- 
berge, president of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (QFL) when La Presse, 
Quebec’s biggest French language daily 
newspaper locked out the first of 350 
production workers last August. 

Since then, the struggle at La Presse 
has become a rallying point for workers 
around: the province. It’s no wonder. 
In many ways, the situation at La Presse 


is typical of the problems of thousands of 
Quebecois workers. Like workers in Nova 
Scotia, they are being thrown out of work 
because of speed ups, automation or 
plant shutdowns as companies search for 
bigger and bigger profits. 

POWER CORP. WANTS WAR 

But the La Presse workers are fighting 
back. “Power Corporation, the financial 
monster, wants all out war,’ Laberge 
said. Well, they'll get it. This determina- 
tion has earned the workers support 
around the province — from the La Presse 
journalists union to the many rank and 
file workers and union leaders who show- 
ed their support in the massive demon- 
stration of October 29, the rally that 
followed and their current vote for a 
general strike. 


hand there are the workers — pressmen, 
typographers, photo-engravers and 
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The issues are crystal clear. On one 


ing contract worth a cool $3 million and 


the cabinet ministers got money for their 
election campaigns. 

For the truck drivers, life was not so 
sweet. Turcotte was an ex-wrestler; he 
beat up many men and crippled others. 
His favourite targets were those who 
tried to organize a union to replace the 
weak “company union” which had never 
signed a collective agreement. 

“Turcotte was a bit of a mental case, 
a sadist,” says Frank Diterlizzi who joined 
Rod Services in 1958 and is now the 
recognized leader of the Lapalme guys. 

The work week was 80 to 90 hours. 
Because waiting time wasn’t counted on 
the paycheck the drivers raced all day 
(and often nights) in crumpled, old trucks 
across the streets of Montreal and area. 
There was no overtime. 100 hours on the 
job meant 60 hours of pay. Even to get 
the 60 hours, the men had to pay off in- 
spectors and checkers with liquor and 
money. 


COMPANY UNION THROWN OUT 


In November 1965, after a lengthy 
campaign led by Diterlizzi, the. company 
union was thrown out and the men 
formed Rod Services Employees Union 
and affiliated with the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions (CNTU). The 
CNTU is an independent labour federa- 
tion based in Quebec. It has a member- 
ship of 250,000 workers. Each company 
unit is an autonomous union affiliated 
to the federation.) 

But the certification of liait 


1965 did not bring a first contract until - 


February 1967. A 3 day strike won this 
first victory. 

This contract boosted wages by 78 
cents an hour in one year and instituted 
a grievance procedure that started to put 
some power in the hands ọf the rank and 
file. No more judo chops from Turcotte 
or payoffs to inspectors. 

For the next two years, there were 
numerous open conflicts between Tur- 
cotte and the men. Turcotte fired the 
body workers and a 1 day strike brought 


day strike. Another ofa A new con- 
tract was signed in January 1969 but 


others — from five different unions, all 
affiliates of the OFL. They have formed 
a united front to fight for job security 
and a continuation of the hard won rights 
of past years contracts. 

_ On the other hand there’s Power Cor- 
poration, the holding company which 
took over La Presse 4 years ago. Power, 


represents big business in the biggest sense 


of the word. With connections in almost 
every possible profitable area of the 
Quebec economy, it is well known to 
workers. The company kas: been the 
target of several major strikes in the past 
year, all centering around layoffs, speed- 
ups and work conditions. 

When contract negotiations started 
last December, the major issue at La 
Presse was automation. The management 
wanted to bring in a sophisticated com- 
puterized, cathoderay process which 
would result in the layoff of 60% of the 
workers. The unions held out for job 
security for their members. 

Since the same issue had been success- 
fully settled at other shops, the workers 
believed there would be no major prob- 
lems. 

But early on in the negotiations the 
workers realized “that Power Corporation 
had decided to do everything possible to 
break the unions.” 

A member of the typographers union 
reported, “The new management played 
tough. They want to take away the rights 
we have won over the years. The bosses 
won't give up, the famous ‘rights of 
management’ — the old rights of the lord 


Turcotte laid off 111 men 3 days later. 
Another strike and another victory when 
the men were re-hired. 

Turcotte couldn’t ‘take it any longer 
and besides, as a journalist commented, 
“the easy money wasn’t so easy any- 
more.” 


LAPALME GETS THE CONTRACT 


The government gave the mail trucking 
contract to G. Lapalme Inc. and the men 
and equipment were now under their 
control. It was a case of more government 
patronage. 

Let’s look at what happened during 
the one year that Lapalme had the con- 
tract: 

— except for the payment of salaries 
and bills, the Lapalme workers controlled 
the mail delivery system. (The Lapalme 
brothers didn’t know anything about 
postal delivery and the only company 
presence was a superintendent who got 
$280 a week for showing up 2 hours a 
day). The men decided on schedules, 
working conditions, speed of work and 
maintenance of equipment. It was ever- 
increasing workers’ control in action. 

— the men had a collective agreement 
that was much better than most in the 
civil service. Wages were $3.25 an hour, 
the men had the right to refuse overtime 
and grievance committeemen were always 
on the spot during a showdown; the 
union negotiated work sharing and work 
loads and controlled the health insurance 
plan. 


— the Lapalme men were a proud, 
strong bunch of guys who were ever- 
gaining in militancy and determination. 
The local was under the control of the 
rank and file. 

This combination of conditions, plus 
a fear that this type of militancy and 
contract would spread to Canadian 
Labour Congress unions made the federal 
government act. 

In the name of “post office effi- 
ciency”, Eric Kierans, then postmaster 
“general, divided Montreal into 5 postal 
zones and, for the first time in 15 years, 


their rehire.An i a 4. the: 


-government openiy — 
contractors. G. Lapalme Ltd. was oF es- 
sured into not bidding; instead, 4 new 


over the serfs. The way they want it, 
they could take away all that we had won 
in our contract.” 

Paul Demarais, the head of Power 
Corp. is comfortable in the role of lord. 


‘He ranks as one of the richest men in 


Canada, and there’s no doubt as to how 
he got there. The tentacles of the Power 
empire reach deep into Quebec, and for 
years they have been squeezing profits 
from the workers. 

Power has holdings in trust companies 
and mutual funds, insurance and finance 
companies, construction, pulp and paper, 
glass and ship-building to name a few. 
In all, with its ties to English, Canadian 
and American capital, the company con- 
trols over $4 billion in active capital. 

Power never got its money by giving in 
to workers. In the past few years they 
have laid off, among others 1800 pulp 
and paper workers and 500 at a Dominion 
Glass factory, while raising both prices 
and productivity. They weren't willing to 
let the La Presse workers spoil their 
record. 

NEGOTIATING GOT NOWHERE 

Negotiations dragged into conciliation, 
but the management refused to budge. 
They wanted the right to automate, to 
redefine the responsibilities of workers 
so that one man would have to do several 
jobs at once, helping to put his brother 
out of work. And they wanted to wipe 
out the workers right to control the 
production process on the shop floor. 
Their only offer was a pay raise which 
would make wages at La Presse the same 


companies and 4 new union 
created. Target date for the 
April 1, 1970. 
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They immediately protested. As April 
1 drew near, the post office was con- 
tinually disrupted. The Last Post, a 
Montreal newsmagazine, 
“one day they all showed up for work, 
loaded their trucks with mail, surrounded 
the main post office wagon-train fashion, 
and simply locked the trucks.” 

The demands were clear. “We want to 
keep our union and our jobs,” the men 
said. The government responded by try- 
ing to buy off the Lapalme guys with 


Mo 
% 


‘labour was still conducting negotiations. | 
In another week, all but 6 of the photo- 
engravers joined their comrades on the 
sidewalk. 

But if the lockout has calculated to 


break the unity of the workers it failed. 


In fact, the management's arrogance and 
its clear disregard for the workers only 
increased their solidarity. 

The La Presse workers gained the 
support of all the major labour federa- 
tions in the province, the Unions of 
teachers and students, the Policemen’s 
Brotherhood. The Teamsters refused to 
deliver newsprint to the plant 

The unions launched a boycott of the 
paper, refusing to send them any notices 
or provide them with any information. 
Circulation of the paper dropped by 
40,000. 

While the workers counted on the 
labour movement for support, Power 
called on their anti-union friends in high 


reported that 


$350,000. “All of us must get our jobs 
back.” The government said they might 
hire back some of the men. “Keep the 
old collective agreement.” Out went the 
collective agreement and wages for postal 
truck drivers were cut by more than 50 
cents per hour. 


April 1, 1970. The government de- 
cided to take over the mail contract 
itself. (The four companies had been set 
up by Kierans to meet the needs of the 


moment anyway.) In the first five weeks, --. 


the government spent $3,000,000 trying 
to break the union. It purchased the 315 
old Lapalme trucks plus all the trucks 
from the companies that never were 
from the companies that never were. 
$379,000 was spent on security alone. 
Hundreds of scabs were hired and pro- 
tected by guards riding with shotguns in 
the trucks. This was 
efficiency.” 

The struggle was on. For 400 men, it 
was a fight for jobs and a union. Nego- 
tiations followed negotiations; each time 
the federal government offered a crumb 
or took away a previous: committment. 
Perhaps typical of the government's 
“spirit of compromise” occured in a 
meeting held in Ottawa on September 
27th of this year. 


TRUDEAU GIVES REPLY 


The meeting was between the federal 


cabinet and representatives of the CNTU 
and the Lapalme guys who came with 
new proposals. Trudeau started off the 
discussions. 

In his most arrogant tone, he said, 
“You can topple the government, you can 
march to the ends of the earth; you can 
use the Lapalme men to conduct a 
political war against us; you can become 
separatists; undertake all the campaigns 
you wish; the government will not.change 
its attitude.” 

But, all along, the Lapalme guys knew 
that negotiations would never bring what 
they wanted. It would be no board-room 
battle. 


Leader Frank Diterlizzi puts it this 


"government 


selves. For the Lapalme boys are a model 
of organization, determination and mili- 
tancy. Now, 18 months later, they are 
still strong. 

Every morning they get up early for a 
mass union meeting in Paul Sauve arena. 
Here, the campaign decisions are made. 

One group, often up to 150, leaves on 
the 125 mile trip to Ottawa to picket 
Parliament Hill. This picketing has been 
going on daily since October 14, 1970. 

A book published by the CNTU en- 
titled “366 DAYS AND AS LONG AS 
IT TAKES” describes this “long march.” 


RAIN SNOW SUNSHINE 


“Rain, snow, sunshine, it’s all the 
same to them. Some 50 or 60 cars, their 
own, take them. Most of them travel in 
convoy. The last car is the mobile garage. 
If one of the cars breaks down, it is 
repaired on the spot. They have every- 
thing they need — mechanics, tools, spare 
parts.” 


way. “Our strength has always been in W 


knowing where our strength lies.” = 
That strength is with the men them- 


places, 

When the workers set up an informa- 
tion picket, the company, aided by Mayor 
Jean Drapeau, had an injunction passed 
against them. 

When 2,000 unionists marched in front 
of the plant in August to support the 
workers, Drapeau had 300 police ready 
to greet them. According to police 
sources, there had never been such a 
show of police to protect a private enter- 
prise. (Of course, more would follow). 


NEW MACHINERY MOVED IN 


La Presse cut publication to one 
edition a day, but continued to appear, 
put out by management and scab labour. 


-In front of the locked out workers, man- 


agement moved in their fancy new 
machinery on a mass scale. 

The company poured thousands of 
dollars into “security precautions.” Ten 
cameras placed strategically inside and 
outside the building, armed security 
guards inside and out, two identity cards 
for each employee. 

They were careful to hint at the 
possibility of violence from the workers, 
to discredit the labour movement” and 
stop support. 

But managements tactics only rein- 
forced support for the workers. Early in 
October the leaders of all three Quebec 
labour federations got together to plan a 
solidarity action. 
demonstration, La Presse pulled a new 
weapon. It announced that it would 
“temporarily cease publication’, and 
i ; 


é 


They scheduled a - 


| 


DEUXIEME SERIE 
Stamps were printed to __ 
raise money and to publicize 


the struggle. Several hundred 
thousand have been used. 


threw the remaining 300 workers from 


6 unions affiliated with the Quebec-based 
CNTU, into the streets to join the others. 


This action was the basis for an ex- 
tended united front, of all eleven unions. 
When La Presse stopped publication, this 
united front filled the gap with their own 
paper, The People’s Daily. The paper, 
which printed the same number of papers 
as La Presse, sold out its first issue in 3 
hours. It printed 13 issues before folding 
due to financial troubles. 

The People’s Daily was a workers’ co- 
operative run by a committee of one 
person from each union. It’s purpose was 
“to give priority not to diverse happen- 
ings, but to problems which concern all 
the people: politics, social affairs, eco- 
nomic questions. Because it is produced 
by workers, it will try, firsf of all, to be 
of service to working people.” 

One of the first jobs of The People’s 
Daily was to cover the huge support their 


‘cause was gathering. 


“Each day, persistently, with the same 
order, the same discipline, these men 
have come to state their case . .. Ottawa 
probably has never seen such insistent 
visitors . . . It’s like a perpetual demon- 
stration.” 

A second group goes to various parts 


of Quebec, from Gaspe Bay to Hull, for 
the demonstrations called by the local 
union committees of the CNTU. Such 
committees in all-21 CNTU regions meet 
every two weeks for strategical and organ- 
izational discussions. 

The third group is involved in the 
various work groups. The Lapalme guys 
have set up a type of communal style 
of life. Some fix up apartments and 
homes, some repair cars. Others make 
cigarettes or buy fruits and vegetables in 
the countryside. Some of the strike 
money is pooled. Political education and 
discussion groups meet regularly. 


WIDE SUPPORT | 
AMONG QUEBEC PEOPLE 
This heroic test of endurance has wide 
support among the Quebec people. The 
CNTU leadership and organization are 
now also fully behind them. In February 
of 1971, when that support began to 
waver, the Lapalme boys occupied the 
CNTU offices for a week. They evicted 
all the staff workers including ‘president 
Pepin. | 

This quarrel was patched up. The 
CNTU leadership decided to press on with 
a new offensive in support of the Lapalme 
guys. , y 

And so the marching, the demon- 


strations and the work groups continue ` 


on. 
“366 DAYS” says, “They will not 
give in, they cannot give in. They are not 
made that way . .. Today, the Lapalme 
guys are holding their own. And they are 
doing it magnificently.” 

Frank Diterlizzi sums it up, “They 
have destroyed us materially, but the 
honesty and the courage of the 352 re- 
maining ex-employees of Lapalme, no 


one can buy that or break us...” 


~~ We can learn much from them. — 
Additional information for these articles 
was taken from the Last Post, Quebec- 


ı Presse and publications of the CNTU. 


The demonstration of October 29 
attracted over 15,000 workers, despite 
the fact that Mayor Drapeau had re- 
introduced a low the day before making 
the demonstration illegal. The long pre- 
dictéd violence erupted, when police with 
nightsticks and barricades met the 
marchers along the line of the march. 

But the government’s use of force to 
protect the interests of big business only 
made the conflict more important. 

-. 12,000 ATTEND RALLY 

“STRIKES ARE PROPOSED 

Several nights later, 12,000 people 
packed the Montreal Forum, showing 
their determination to continue the fight. 
Talk of a general strike was in the air. 

The CNTU’s proposal of a one hour 
general strike gained the support of the 
other federation councils. 

Laberge from the QF L agreed. “Before 
we organize another peaceful demon- 


pe a a 


stration, we must think of strikes. Legal. 


or ilegal. That would certainly be more 
sensible than sticking your head under a 
nightstick.”’ 

The question was put to the union 
locals. By the end of November, workers 
in 52 locals voted — 44 of them in favor 
of a strike sometime in December. 

“It's understandable that such an idea 
is in the air’, says Fernand Daoust, 
secretary general of the QFL. “It shows 
that the La Presse conflict is no longer 
the affair of only the unions of the news- 
paper, but of the whole working class. 
This is just the beginning, not the end.” 


y 
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Inside the tabs 


BY SUSAN PERLY 


When you come home after a day on the job, tense 
and irritable, you're glad to get out of the grind, out 
from under the boss’s thumb. You usually feel tired and 
want to relax and forget your frustrations. You might 
watch T.V., go to a movie or listen to a record. We all 
like to be entertained. But why do we need these 
diversions? 

It’s partly because work has become so boring and 
dehumanizing within the capitalist system, that we 
pursue activities which take us briefly into another 
world. But it’s not only from a desire to escape that 
we go out to a show or read a magazine. There is a 
positive side too. We come into contact with the ideas 
and experiences of other people and see the possibilities 
of a more exciting, less limited life. We picture ourselves 
in a relationship with a wider world — not merely as 
individuals, but as part of a social structure. 

How much of our culture gives us a broader under- 
standing of the world? 

The mass media-radio, television, newspapers, provide 
us with an even available diversion from our work. We 
read the daily newspapers to find out what is happening. 
But they describe a world conflict and we often don't 
want to be burdened with it. We've got trouble of our 
own. 

We can relax with the comics, the crossword puzzle, 
short funny items. But there is still something missing. 
We look for a paper which talks about people who have 
the same problems as we do — our family, our job, 
personal difficulties. 

Many people seek this in papers like The National 
Enquirer, Midnight, Crime and The People, and National 
insider. These tabloids, which are about half the size of a 
regular newspaper, have won wide popularity in the 
U.S. and Canada. Full of flashy stories about strange, 
interesting and amusing people, they present a crazy 
circus atmosphere with a wild assortment of articles. 
There never seems to be a pattern or order to the 
subjects found in these papers. 

Yet we find the same kind of stories cropping up 
again and again. 

We often witness a reversal of the expected order of 
events. There's the dog who became a parking iot 
attendant and the pictures painted by the chimpanzee 
which have the critics fooled. And who could forget 
the man in Scotland who took his donkey to the pub 
and inspired the memorable headline — ‘Give that ass 
another drink!’ 


THE WORLD OF THE BIZARRE 


Then we have bizarre happenings, mysterious and 
occult. The brothers who got directions from dead 
artists in how to paint pictures. Or how about the 
‘silent sound’ which is covering the earth, making us all 


nervous, exhausted and physically ill. The scientists who 
discovered this remarkable ‘fact’ tell us that one of its 
effects is “to turn happy and productive workers into 
bickering do-nothings without anyone realizing. what the 
trouble is.” 

So now its infrasonic silent sound, too low for the 
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‘Silent Sound’ Can Make You Nervous 


human ear to hear, which creates discontent among 
workers. What about low wages and oppressive work 
conditions? 7 

The tabloids also stress health. We meet lots of sick 
and dying people. A woman who rejects blood trans- 
fusions for a peaceful death. A man with one kidney 
who takes himself off a life-giving machine. Doctors who 
explain that too much exercise is a bad thing, that 
exercise will make women ugly and why jealous hus- 
ıbands want their wives to stay fat. 

Then there are all those extraordinary descriptions 
of ordinary workers who wake up one morning and 
discover they are rich. The $100 a week choirmaster who 
suddenly inherited $5 million feels he hasn’t changed. 
He still lives in a trailer and buys his coats at bargain 
sales. He says, “People thought that the money would 
go to my head and that | would automatically change, 
become a snob orlive high off the hog. | had to prove to 
them that it made no difference to me... that | was 
exactly the same person!” 

The same person? Does that mean that people with 
money are no different than people without money or 
property? According to the tabloids your boss has 
problems like anyone else and if he’s a nice guy, you 
shouldn't upset him by demanding higher wages. What 
counts is attitude or personality. Money has no meaning, 
it comes and goes like the breeze. You get it in a wind- 
fall and throw it away on a whim. 

A pattern emerges: we have no control of our lives, 
we are individuals who are powerless against irrational 
forces. It looks like the tabloids include every type of 
person and situation, but where are the day to day lives 
and struggles of the working class portrayed? We never 
‘see pictures of men or women on an assembly line or a 
picket line. What about the unemployed, or welfare 


_gonaiing money io a womhwhile cause. 


recipients (except for stories in the National Insider 
by psychologists who tell us its harmful both to give and 
get welfare?) 

If we don’t get an accurate report of the working 
class, we certainly don’t see one of the ruling class 
either. We get Hollywood gossip and read how a U.S. 


~ governor suspects a ghost in his mansion. And of course, 


Jackie Kennedy. In New York. In Greece. In trouble 
and out of luck. Who did these wealthy characters 
exploit to get rich? What kind of deals do they make? 
What are their links to the government? 

We hear the sad tale of J. Paul Getty (one of the 
richest men in the States) whose young son has no real 
home, his mother a suicide, his father too busy. Even the 
rich want the comfort of home and family. We are 
thrown into a world of ‘people’, rich or poor, where a 
dog or a popsicle inventor or Jackie Kennedy all have 
the same problems. It is a classless society. 

There is no sense of time or place. Events happen in a 
vacuum, with no reference to the real world. 

They happen to the guy down the street or maybe in 
your own backyard. The tabloids give us a world which 
has no perspective, value or measure. All stories hold 
the same weight. We are given no standards to judge 
what is important; our sense of-priority becomes dulled. 

It can leave us frightened, feeling helpless in a world 
where everything is confused and nothing makes much 
sense. Men and women become ‘victims’ of inexplicable 
and amazing events. Arsonists set fire to houses not 
knowing who lives in them, doctors supposedly don't 
want to cure cancer. The National Insider even ran a 
series on major catastrophes in history including the 
most destructive volcanoe and the worst air crash. These 
huge and horrifying occurences, completely beyond our 
control are supposed to be accepted with a shrug of the 
shoulder. The world is never explained as an economic 
and social structure which can be understood and 
changed. 

The tabloids see solutions to social obstacles as an 
individual matter. Send in money for dying and crippled 


children (The National Enquirer’s Save Gwen fund). 
On the one hand, we can brighten a we situation by 


are helpless — waiting for our lives to be 
mysterious accident or fate. There is no mention of 
people working together to improve their conditions. | 
Where are the Save the Nova Scotia Fishermen Funds? 

It’s fun to hear about some guy who had five million 
turn up on his doorstep. But the taste of a more ad- 
venturous and thrilling life makes us impatient. This 
restless energy, which could be used in creatively work- 
ing towards a more integrated and fulfilling life, prompt- 
ed us to pick up a tabloid in the first place. Now it is 
turned against us. Instead of gaining an expanded view of 
reality, we see few ways out of the overwhelming mess. 
We sink back into ourselves, depressed and frustrated. 

Are there any alternatives to tabloid newspapers? 
Certainly not the daily (or weekly) capitalist press. It 
prints stories about bus drivers on strike in Pictou 
county, the Maritime premier’s meeting, or unemploy- 
ment figures. But these stories are never written from a 
working class perspective. 

west See “The Tabs” — 8 
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LAYOFFS AND SHUTDOWNS 
HIT ALL PARTS OF CANADA 


A !ot of Maritimers are returning home 
these days with the message that “things 
aren't any better in Ontario.” A study by 
the Ontario Federation of Labour shows 
that the number of layoffs and shutdowns 
in the province for one year was greater 
than in any decade since the financial 
crash of 1929. More than 16,000 workers 
lost their jobs in the year ending in June. 
But they're returning home to find that 
things are bad all over. The Halifax water- 
front is a disaster area. So are Sheet 
Harbour, Mulgrave, Canso and numerous 
other towns in Nova Scotia. Bathurst, 
New Brunswick is the latest area to be hit. 
1400 men in a tewn of 16,000 are being 
laid off by Anaconda Brass, Consolidated 
Bathurst and East Coast Smelting. All 
brought to you courtesy of monopoly 
capitalism and the coupon clippers in 
Upper Canada and the United States. 


RALPH DEALING FROM 2 DECKS 


Ralph Fiske, Minister of Trade and 
Industry, has good reason to push the 
tourist business. Fiske, who already owns 
4 hotel-motels around the province in- 
cluding the Skye in Port Hawkesbury and 
the Gael in Antigonish, has just added 
the Halifax Dresden Arms to his chain. 
Wonder how hard he’s pushing for a 
higher minimum wage for women in 
Nova Scotia. 


MARITIME TEL. AND TEL. 
RINGING IN THE COIN 

It's only their statement for the first 
nine months but Maritime Tel and Tel is 
ringing in the coin. Profits to September 
30/71 were $5,285,164 which is up 
from last year’s three quarters total of 
$4,825,331. 
$32 million to over $35 million. 
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Wage parity 


Strikes are often fought these days over the issue of wage parity 
with workers in: other parts of Canada and sometimes in other parts of 
the province. What workers are saying is that they should be getting 
equal pay for equal work. But Bud Drury, the president of the Treasury 
Board, has a different idea. He says that Federal employees should have 
parity only with other workers in the region. That is why, for instance, 
Dockyard workers in Halifax get $1.00 less per hour than: those in 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia Federal nurses get $1,000 less per year 
than nurses on the west coast. 

Private enterprise does the same. The women at General Instruments 


® 


always has to pay to keep the capitalists profits flowing in. 

This is particularly true in the underdeveloped area. Because there 
are fewer jobs and the government can easily use a place like the 
Maritimes as a whipping boy for its lower wage inflation policies. 

All of this is to say that under capitalism to fight simply for wage 
parity with other regions is to lose sight of the forest for the trees. 
As long as we are forced to live under capitalism we will have an under- 
developed economy and therefore wage disparities. We must not simply 
fight to equalize wages but for control over all production, the way in 
which it is distributed and used to develop our country. 


in Sydney get $1.25 per hour while the women at Aerovox in Hamilton 
make over $3.00. Construction workers and steelworkers in Ontario are 
paid better than $1.00 more per hour than Nova Scotia's. The list goes. 
on and on. i 

These figures are just a few examples of what the government likes 
to call “regional disparities” and what we prefer to call underdevelop- 
ment. The Maritimes are underdeveloped because they are not allowed 
to develop to their full potential. Why? Because the investment money 
needed to buy machinery and build industry is controlled by individual 
capitalists and not the workers who created it. And capitalists only 
invest this money where it will be profitable — either in those areas 
where a large amount of highly technical machinery already exists or 
in those areas there they can pay low wages. 

In an underdeveloped area there are few industries. This means that 
there are more workers competing for fewer jobs which allows the 
capitalist to hire the worker who is willing to work for the lowest 
wages. Also the machinery and the way in which industry is organized 
is less developed; this means that they are less productive. Thus while 
the workers in the Maritimes are just as productive as those in Ontario, 
in order to make the same rate of profits as elsewhere the capitalist will 
pay lower wages. Finally, in the underdeveloped area, the level of 
unionization tends to be lower which means that unions are not as 
strong — they are usually controlled in the U.S. or Upper Canada — and 
are less willing to fight for better wages. Ask Eamon Park. 


CAPITALISM CAUSES UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


Thus capitalism causes underdevelopment and underdevelopment 
leads to wage disparities. But isn’t the government supposed to be” 
concerned about “regional disparities’? Why does it continue to pay 
lower wages to dockyard workers and give incentives to companies 
like Aerovox to come to Amherst N.S. where they will pay lower 
wages than they did in Hamilton? l 

Because we live under a system of capitalism, the government will, 
in order to improve the economy, try to improve capitalism. Their 
first and foremost task is to make sure that those who control the 
economic system have all the help that they can give them. 

In any. area of the country the level of wages set by the government 
will become a standard for negotiations in private business. For in- 
stance, the workers at the Hawker-Siddeley Shipyards in Halifax will 
nearly always get the same wages as their next-door neighbours at the 
government dockyards. Thus, if the government sets low wages for its 
workers, it makes it easier for private capitalists to set low wages and 
make higher profits. 

Part of the government’s “development” strategy, then, is to keep 
wages low in the underdeveloped area so as to “attract”. industry to the 
area. It wants to make sure that capitalists will make enough profit 
when they move here. And as usual the workers take it in the ear. 

Another reason for the government to set low wages is their in- 
ability to control inflation. Because the government will not control 
what and how much is produced in the country — the capitalists do 
and they underproduce to drive prices up — they will keep the wages 
of their workers low. They will not be able to buy as many goods and 


therefore not drive the prices up too quickly. It is the Bee Beebe 3 
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The man counting the pennies in Ottawa,Bud Drury. 
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POWER WORKERS TO GO OUT DEC. 7 

640 Nova Scotian Power Commission workers will walk 
off the job Tuesday Dec. 7, in the face of a refusal by manage- 
ment to grant wage parity with other power workers in the 
province. Bolstered by a 92% vote in favour of the strike on 
Nov. 1 the system council, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, are asking for an increase 
of 25% over two years to bring the wages of the government- 
owned commission workers in line with those in Halifax- 
Dartmouth. The Power Commission is standing still at 16%. 

Earlier this month workers at Eastern Light and Power in 
Sydney, a subsidiary of the Power Commission, walked off 
the job as part of the same dispute. Workers at Eastern had 
simply begun to “work to rule”, refusing stand-by duty and 
overtime work, to show their support for union negotiators. 
Arrogant management officials suspended three workers on 
Thursday, Nov. 4 followed by the suspension of three others 
the next day. Members of local 1089 voted to go out im- 
mediately instead of.waiting out the 30-day cooling off period 
with IBEW members throughout the province. “We just will 
not subject ourselves to the intimidation tactics of manage- 
ment” said a striking lineman. 

In the event of a power strike we can expect the daily press 
to wind up their gramophones and play that old broken 
record “The Public is in Danger”. Yet it is the workers of this 
province who are the “public’’ and until the governfhent (and 
the daily press) are forced into serving the needs of the 
workers the public will not be served. 


B.C. FEDERATION OF LABOUR SUPPORTS 
ADMITTANCE OF UFAWU TO CLC 


Resolutions demanding the admittance of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers Union (UFAWU) into the CLC 
received overwhelming support from delegates attending last 
months B.C. Federation of Labour Convention. 

The 8,000 member UFAWU which has waged a militant 
fight for working people over the years was suspended from 
the old Trades and Labor Congress during the anti-communist 
hysteria of the McCarthy era. 

Convention delegates denounced the undemocratic ele- 
ments standing in the way of UFAWU re-admission. David 
Welin of the Canadian Union of Public Employees pointed 
out that “MacDonald (Pres. of the CLC) is trying to carry out 
the McCarthyism that disrupted the labour movement in 
1954 and that we can have no use for now”. 

“\Nhere’s this democracy we're always talking about” said 
another delegate. ‘‘Maybe we should get rid of this gang in 
the CLC”. 

The militant and principled fight the UFAWU fought for 
N.S. fishermen — when compared to the raid by the Canadian 
Food and Allied Workers Union which was actively supported 
by some leadership people in the CLC — has helped to instill 
the labour movement with a more progressive outlook. 

B.C. trade unionists will be going to the next National CEC 


convention determined to gain UFAWU affiliation. 


THE TABS  romrons 


ats not surprising. The ruling class owns the 
media and operates it for a profit. It’s unlikely you'd 
find them publishing an article which would threaten 
their own class interests. They cater to advertisers, not 
workers. They rarely offend people with power, whether 
they are in government or business. 

The tabloids claim to be people’s papers dealing 
with the everyday problems of everyday people. In fact, 
they talk about a girl who rode 1,100 miles under a 
truck — not what it means to be a trucker, or woman 
dynamite blasters, not the unexciting routine of a 
working woman or one who stays home with the kids ` 
and housework or how a miracle anti-age pill was 
supressed — not the actual problems of an old person 
in this society. 

We need a press which truly belongs to the people. 

‘Newspapers which will keep us informed of world 
events in a clear factual way and put them in a context 
which includes our pressing personal problems. Papers 
which won't just present us with the horror of a capital- 
ist system, but which will also describe the forces trying 
to overcome, the system. Papers which don’t view only — 
weird events as fascinating, but see the colour and ex- 
citement in building a new society. 


But besides a class analysis such a socialist press must 
also be good entertainment — stimulating, funny, 
diverse. It must be a true reflection of the real world 
composed of real people — an affirmation of the 
potential and strength of all working people. 
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PART TWO BY STEVE STROPLE 


Imperialism is the economic and political dom- 
ination of the underdeveloped and backward 
regions and countries by the advanced and more 
highly developed areas. 

In order to develop healthy economies, under- 
developed areas must depend on industry and 
investment from those areas in which they are 
concentrated, namely the advanced countries. The 
advanced countries, however, do not provide in- 
dustry and investment simply out of good will. 
The developed areas also have needs and interests 
which often can be met through relationships with 
the underdeveloped areas; these include such 
things as the need to expand their industries, to 
find new markets for goods produced by industry 
in the developed area, to find new sources of raw 
materials, or to make higher profits through 
cheaper costs of labour and raw materials available 
in the underdeveloped region. 

In addition to deciding what kind and how 
much investment takes place in underdeveloped 


regions, the advanced areas also decide what 
happens to the profits earned in the underdevelop- 
ed region. They can be reinvested in the under- 
developed economy to stimulate development, or 
they can return to the advanced area. Usually it 
is the latter. Without continuing and increasing 
investment of capital in the underdeveloped area, 
development cannot occur. As a result, the gap 
between the developed and underdeveloped areas, 
rather than growing smaller, actually increases, 
putting the underdeveloped areas further behind 
than ever. 

To illustrate the above points let us examine 
the relationship between Canada and the U.S. 
Statistics show quite clearly the extent of U.S. 
imperialist domination of the Canadian economy. 
46% of Canadian manufacturing industry, 62% of 
oil and gas, 52% of mining and smelting in 1963 
were owned and controlled by the U.S. It’s in- 
creased greatly since then. The U.S. controls 80% 
of all foreign industry in Canada. United States 
control is greatest in the industries with the highest 
levels of technology. For instance the U.S. controls 
97% of the auto industry in Canada, 97% of the 
rubber products industry, 78% of chemical in- 
dustries, 77% of electrical products and 78% of 
the aircraft industry. In 1967 the U.S. put $3.2 
billion of investment money into the Canadian 
economy, but took out of the country $6.6 billion 
in profits, royalties etc. 

Underdeveloped areas are also dominated polit- 
ically by the advanced areas. This political domina- 
tion takes place in several ways. One is through 
threats by the advanced area to cut off investment, 
or promises to increase investment or trade, in the 
underdeveloped region, in return for legislation 
from the government of the underdeveloped re- 
gion which is favorable to interests of the advanced 
area. For example when legislation was introduced 
in Parliament to force American owned magazines 
to pay taxes on profits from Canadian advertising, 
the U.S. threatened to cancel the special auto 
agreement with Canada unless Time and Readers 
Digest magazines were exempted from the Bill. 
The reason — Time and Readers Digest together 
accounted for 60% of all money spent on adver- 
tising in Canada. 


UNDER CONTROL OF U.S. LAWS 


Yet another way in which poliucal domination 


occurs is through the passage of laws by the 


advanced countries which determine what in- 
dustries in the underdeveloped regions can and 
cannot do. One example of this is the U.S. 
“Trading With The Enemy Act”. Under this act 
American controlled industries in Canada can not 
trade with countries which the U.S. does not like. 
Ford of Canada cannot sell trucks to China, 
Canadian flour companies cannot sell to Cuba, 
Canadian drug companies cannot sell drugs to the 
Quakers for use in Vietnam. And so on. 


Finally, government development policy, both. 


Federal and Provincial, is geared to bringing in 
more foreign investment and industry. In order 
to make the underdeveloped area attractive to 


foreign investment, the government offers sub- 


sidies, tax deductions, special incentives, etc. 


It is not hard to understand why the ‘colonial 


Socialism vs. Capitalism 
mperialism an 
underdevelopment _— 


Taxpayer's money is given to industries which are 
allowed to come in and do as they wish with no 
responsibility to.put anything back into the local 
economy. As shown above, these industries are 
interested in profits and they do not usually con- 
tribute anything to the development of the region. 
The government, strange as it may seem, is simply 
paying out money to finance the continued under- 
development of the region. 

Because an underdeveloped area is economically 
and politically dominated by the more advanced 
region, people in the backward area look to these 
countries for examples and direction, not only in 
business, but also in education, art and culture, 
sports, entertainment etc. The people in the under- 
developed region tend to downgrade and overlook 
their own abilities and achievements, and look to 
the stars and the experts from the advanced areas. 
People in the underdeveloped area feel that they 
are inferior to the advanced; anything that they 
can do people from the advanced area can do 
better. People in the less developed region take on 


a ‘colonial mentality’, They lose faith and con- 
fidence in their own way of doing things and their 
ability to solve their own problems. This attitude 
leads the underdeveloped region to adopt the way 
of life and customs of the advanced area, and to 
regard the advanced area as superior in all ways to 
the backward area. An example of this was the 
Encounter Week held in Halifax in 1970. During 
this week a planeload of experts from the U.S. 
who knew little or nothing about Halifax or the 
people there, were flown in to tell the people of 
Halifax what their problems were and how to solve 
them, how they should be living, how they could 
be happy. 


mentality’ arises in the underdeveloped regions. 
In Canada, in addition to economic and political 
domination, we have another kind of domination. 
Television programs, magazines, books and music 
which are seen, read, and heard in Canada are 
almost all produced in the United States and deal 
with American situations. In television and radio 
programming the law requires that only 30% be 
made in and about Canada. The other 70% con- 
sists of material from the American networks. It is 
also a well known fact that Canadian talent has to 
go south of the border in order to make a name 
for themselves. Anne Murray is the latest example 
of this. 

Sports are another area affected by the ad- 
vanced area. Canada’s national sport — hockey — 
is almost entirely owned and controlled by Ameri- 
cans. Only 3 of 14 teams in the NHL are located 
in Canadian cities. Only 1 team in the AHL is 
Canadian. The sport has been taken over by big 
American business interests who know they can 
make more money from hockey in the U.S. 

A further effect of imperialism is out-migration. 
The young and talented of the underdeveloped 
regions are attracted to the advanced areas by the 
greater opportunities available there. Higher paying 
jobs and more of them, greater variety of leisure 
activities, the excitement of the ‘big cities’ are 
some of the attractions. Not only does this break 
up homes and leave parents with no one to take 
care of them, and nothing to look forward to in 
old age; it also deprives the area of one of its re- 
sources. The skill and education of the people who 
leave are necessary to develop the area. 


Imperialism -keeps backward areas under- 
developed. It even affects the way people in the 
underdeveloped area think and feel: Imperialism 
means the rich areas get richer and the poor areas, 
poorer. Getting rid of imperialism means fighting 
for socialism. Only under socialism, when profits 
are not the guiding rule, will industry be able to 
meet. the development needs of backward areas. 
The fight for socialism requires the efforts of 
workers. Workers through their ability to stop 
production can fight against foreign industries 
that pay scab wages while draining resources and 
milking millions in profits out of the region. 
Workers can say no to political leaders who first 
sell us down the river and then sell the river. 


